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Swine Fever. 


The discontent of local authorities and agricultur- 
ists with the methods adopted by the Board of Agri- 
culture is even greater than the disgust felt by veter- 
inarians. Itis hardly possible to pick up a news- 
paper that takes any interest in the diseases of stock 
without finding a report of some indignation meeting 
called to protest against the confusion and ignorance 
which apparently direct the Board in all its move- 
ments. Failure to check disease and success in irri- 
tating stock-owners are the only results of a constant 
succession of orders each of which alters or repeals 
those which came before it. There was a time when 
the officials of the Board had sufficient confidence in 
their action, to at least invent excuses for every 
failure. The usual plan was to blame the Local 
Authorities for inaction and the owners of stock for 
ignorance, and to suggest that if the Central 
Authority had full powers they would soon put 
things right. This policy has now given way to a 
hopeless and feeble confession of failure. Local 
Authorities have only to say ‘“‘ We can do better our- 
selves, stand aside and let us do the work”’ to be 
permitted to resume the course which the Board, less 
than a year ago, said was useless and ineffective. 
First, a division of Lincolnshire protested, and the 
Board yielded up their position at once, granting the 
request of the local men to do what the Central 
powers could not do. Then Norfolk followed, and 
again the Board retreated from its post. Now 
Cheshire has decided to memorialise the Board to let 
their County Council manage the regulations and 
restrictions relating to swine-fever. One of the 
speakers at the meeting saying that ‘the whole 
difficulty lay in the fact that the regulations were 
controlled by officials living in London who had never 
seen a pig in their lives.’’ This no doubt refers to 
the travelling inspectors, about whose knowledge of 
animals some curious but pitiful tales are told. 


As veterinarians we must, for our own protection, 


against the Board. It is certain that many stock- 
Owners will jump at the conclusion that the veterin- 
ary element at the Board has wrongly advised the 

resident. It will never be surmised that the lay 
element has initiated and carried out nearly the whole 
plan on its own responsibility. Our profession must 
not be allowed to bear the natural indignation and | 
Contempt of stock-owners. We must have the truth 
brought out, and nothing will do this so effectively 
&$ an enquiry by a Select Committee of the House of 


| impossib 


attention of Members of Parliament to it. We have 
everything togain and nothing to lose by the strictest 
scrutiny. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION. 


The four-years-course of study which is now 
necessary to enable a student to pass the four annual 
examinations required by the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons is not perfect. 

No scheme of education has ever yet been pro- 
duced that could not be improved. Men of equal 
intelligence naturally differ as to subjects which are 
most essential and as to the proportion in which 
those subjects should be mastered. The result is 
that when a body of men endeavour to draw up the 
best possible scheme their different views cannot all 
be embodied, and a compromise must be accepted. 
It would be a mistake to attempt alterations in the 
scheme adopted by our Council before it has been 
tried. The scheme was well discussed, and was the 
product of a conference of men consisting of prac- 
titioners, teachers and examiners. In our report of 
a meeting of the Eastern Counties V.M.S. it will be 
noticed that applause followed the reading of a letter 
from Professor Williams—a letter which stated that 
recent regulations were a hardship on students. 
From other sources we have heard complaints that 
the new course overloaded the student with subjects, 
and that Class A in particuler was overburdencd. 
We sincerely hope that the student will not find his 
labours unbearable, but it is well to remember this 
point and to note carefully the opinions of teachers 
and examiners at the end of the session. 

At the opening of the Glasgow Veterinary College 
Professor Limont delivered the perms | lecture 
and criticised the veterinary curriculum. The pro- 
fessor’s experience should make his opinion valuable, 
and from what little we know of his previous writings 
we think his originality and breadth of view gives 
great weight to his conclusions. Mr. Limont said 
“ he held that both in the medical and veterinary 
curriculum there was far too much of the inexact 
sciences. Physical science (natural philosophy) ought 
to be the dominant preliminary study ..... Not 
only was it required as an exact science to balance 
the numerous inexact sciences, such as botany, zoo- 
logy, physiology and pathology, but its bearings were 
required in all sorts of directions.” Now to add 
natural philosophy to our - existing curriculum is 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


GLANDERS IN CATS. 
By W. Hone, F.R.C.V.S. 


A writer on the natural history of Ireland did not 
describe the snakes of that country for the simple 
reason that ‘there are no snakes in Ireland.” A 
similar difficulty meets the clinical observer in Lon- 
don who has to write about glanders in cats—for, 
as,far as I know, there is no glanders in cats in 
London. 

I have made enquiries amongst practitioners who 
include a fair proportion of cats amongst their 
patients, and they have all failed to recognise glanders 
as a feline complaint. They have all seen, as I often 
have, a disease of the cat in which a purulent nasal 
discharge is a prominent symptom, but this is ap- 

rently a local condition due to some facial trouble. 
gp not last long before it becomes foetid, and no 
one has ever known it spread to other cats in the 
same house. 

If the London practitioner has overlooked the 
_ prevalence of such a fatal disease as glanders amongst 
animals closely associated with human beings, we 
have all been grossly careless, and credit is due to 
anyone pointing out our error. The question is 
worth attention, because it cannot be denied that 
glanders is communicable to the feline. Cats may 
accidentally or wilfully be inoculated, and it would be 
rash to say that no one has seen glanders in cats, I 
believe diphtheria has been seen in cats, but no 

titioner of veterinary medicine has yet recognised 
it except when accidental infection from a human 
patient has occurred. As it is not impossible for cats 
to become infected with glanders, and as glandered 
horses are common enough in London, it would be 
very interesting to know who has seen the disease in 
cats. Much more convincing however than any 
assertions about cases seen some years ago, would 
be the production of a case which could be shown 
either at the Central Veterinary Society or at the 
Royal Veterinary College. If the disease “ prevails ”’ 
@ case can soon be found. [If it exists it may perhaps 
require a month or two to get a specimen. If the 
reported prevalence is only a case of mistaken diag- 
nosis we may have to wait a long time even for the 
local affection I have noticed. These cases of puru- 
lent discharge from the nasal chamber are none too 
common. Should any. practitioner have one on 
hand he should, in the interests of science, test with 
mallein and arrange for a post-mortem examination. 
The cat isa harmless, if selfish and sometimes noisy 
animal. This, at any rate, has been its accepted 
character, but if the latest rumour be right we shall 
have to alter our views of its harmlessness. 


It is bad enough to know that rabies and diphtheria may 
occasionally be seen in cats. If it be shown that glanders 
also infects the household pet we must warn the public and 
redouble our efforts in stamping out the terrible diseases 
which may be carried into unsuspecting family circles. Our 

_ hope is that the whole thing is a delusion. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A special meeting of the Society was held on Thurs- 
day, October 4th, at the Royal Assembly Rooms, South 
Beach, Yarmouth. The President of the Society, Mr. 
T. E. Auger, M.R.C.V.S, took the chair, and those 
present were Mr. W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., President of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and Mersrs. 
S. Smith, Lowestoft ; J. Thurston, Fressingfield; E. P. 
Smith, Beccles; H. Wilkinson, Martham; J. Barr, 
Halvergate ; OC. C. Nesling, Framlingham ; R. C. Taylor, 
Colchester ; W. R. Howes, Norwich ; J. R. Gooch, Holt ; 
G. C. Hunting, Stalham ; W. Reiman, Woolpit ; P. Tur- 
ner, Ixworth ; R. Howard, Thetford ; J. D. Overed, Blo- 
field ; J. Pollock, Norwich ; W. Shipley, sen., W. Shipley, 
jun. a. sec.), R. W. Balls, and Dr. Ryley, all of Yar- 
mouth, and W. J. Porritt, Great Melton. 
Letters of regret at inability to attend were received 
from Sir Henry Simpson, Dr. Fleming, Professors 
Walley and Williams, who are honorary associates, 
and other gentlemen. 
The business proceeding were prefaced by an excellent 
cold luncheon. 
The Hon. Szc. read the following letter sent by Prof. 
Williams :— 
“ New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
September 29th, 1894. 
Deak Siz,—I am sorry that I cannot be with yt 
at the meeting at Great Yarmouth, on Thursday next. f 
The College opens on Wednesday and we shall then be | 
in full work, to which we are obliged to stick or go to I 
the wall. The new bye-laws of the R.C.V.S. are 
oppressive and most damaging to the schools, and will 


finally damage the profession by driving men to prac- tl 
tice as quacks.” (Applause.) h; 
On the motion of Mr. Howard, seconded by Mr. Pol: [im m 
lock, it was resolved that the minutes of the last meeting 1§ 
be taken as read. 
CoRRESPONDENCE. 
The Hon. Sec. read the following letter from the an 
Solicitor of the R.C.V.S. :— 


REGISTRATION re FENN. ‘ 


“ Your complaint and another against this man were 
brought before the Registration Committee in July 
last, and I was then directed to write him a special 
letter pointing out that he was nota veterinary sur- 
geon within the terms of the Act, and of the penalties 
attaching thereto. This I accordingly did, and received 
an answer from Mr. Fenn stating that he was qualified 
by the Ontario Veterinary College, but undertaking te 
discontinue the use of the letters and also of the word 
“veterinary.” I brought this letter before the Regis 
tration Committee yesterday who came to the conclu- 
sion that they could take no further steps in the 
matter at present, and directed me to inform you 
what had been done, and that in the event of any 1- 
fringement of the undertaking they would be pre 
to proceed with the case.—Gro. THaTcHER.” 


The Hon. Szc. stated that he was glad to have this 
intimation as there were frequently letters in the vetel 
inary journals complaining of the action of the Registt* 
tion Committee. They had therefore done well to pre 
vent this man practising and taking away their righ’ 

he Hon. said he had received another letter 


regard to the insurance fees as follows :— 
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“ Royal Counties V.M.A., 

July 24th, 1894. 

Dear Sir,—At the meeting of the above Associa- 
tion held in Oxford on June 29th, it was unanimously 
resolved ‘ that the Association cordially agrees with 
the resolution passed by the Eastern Counties 
Veterinary Medical Society now submitted to this 
meeting.’ ”’ 


The resolution was as follows: “ That in the opinion 
of this Society the fees usually paid by insurance com- 
panies to veterinary surgeons for the examination of 
horses for insurauce are too low to be consistent with 
the responsibility incurred, and that the Secretary be 
requested to write the other Veterinary Medical Societies 
on the subject.” 

A letter was also read from the Midland Counties 
V.M.A. toa similar effect. The Hon. Sec. wrote: “I 
beg to inform you that your letter was brought before 
the members of this Association at their last meeting 
held at Birmingham on August 14th, 1894, and the 
following resolution was unanimously passed ‘ That the 
resolution passed by the Eastern Counties V.M.S. be 
adopted by this Society.’ ” 


Commenting on these letters Mr. Shipley said that 
they should be gratified at the interest taken by other 
veterinary societies in their proposal. 


New 


Mr. proposed, and Mr. S. Smith seconded, 
the reception of Mr. E. W. Wright, of Yoxford, as a new 
member. Mr. Shipley slso proposed that Mr. Harry 
Lowe, of Norwich, should be a member, and Mr. George 
Hunting seconded. These gentlemen will be proposed 
for election at the next meeting. 

The place for the next meeting was discussed, and the 
Hon. Sec. moved that it be held at Ipswich. 

Mr. C. C. seconded. 

Mr. TurNeR proposed, and Mr. Freeman seconded, 
that it take place at Bury St. Edmunds. On a show of 
hands being taken the latter place was chosen. The 
ee will be held on the second Tuesday in February, 


Tue Society’s INSTRUMENTS. 


The Hon. Sxc. read the report of the Committee 
appointed to deal with the question of the Society’s 
instruments as follows :— 

“The committee consider the matter a wide and very 
difficult one to deal with. 

They consider that in the interests of the members of 
the Society tbe old instruments should be sold. That 
they be offered first to the individual members of the 
Society and they failing to purchase, to offer to the 
instrument makers. 

_ That the nembers should be kept informed where the 
instruments are kept, and that they should be kept in a 
central place. 

That an entirely new set of instruments be bought ; the 
following are recommended :— 

A complete set of tooth forceps, shears, chisel, and 
balling iron. 

Chloroform muzzle for horses. 

Ecraseur complete. 

Huish, Blake, or other castrator. 

Sanderack instruments. 
aman instruments with Tourniquet and Thermo- 

The committee trust with the assistance of the mem- 
pra present to bring the matter to a settlement at 


The Szcretary was instructed to write Messrs. 


instruments the Society would be pleased to welcome 
them. 

In reply to a question the Hon. Sec. stated that they 
had sufficient funds to purchase the new instruments. 
As the result of votes taken it was decided to purchase 
the following instruments:—Santy’s tooth forceps, 
Robertson’s tooth forceps, Santy’s tvoth chisel not less 
than 18 inches in length, Varnell’s balling iron, Ray- 
mond’s new pattern chloroform muzzle, Robertsou’s 
ecraseur, complete with chain and wire, sanderack instru- 
ments with clips, neurotomy instruments with tourni- 
quet, thermo-cautery, and Smith’s side-bone instru- 
ments, 

After discussion it was resolved that the committee 
should purchase the instruments and frame rules for 
their use, to be presented for adoption at the next meet- 
ing, and that the President of the Society for the time 
being should have the charge of the instruments. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF OUR CALLING. 
By Hontine, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Huntine said: Your Secretary called upon me 
at such short notice that I have not had time to write a 
paper, which would have given me an opportunity to 
make my remarks a little more clear and connected. 
There are three aspects from which we may look upon 
our profession. The scientific, upon which I am not 
going to touch to-day, the strictly professional, and the 
business view of the question. It struck me in thinking 
what subject I could introduce to you that the only sub- 
ject I have never heard discussed at such gatherings as 
this is the business view of our profession. I have dis- 
covered nothing to illumicate it, nor can I give you any 
instruction upon it, but I thought I might be able to 
learn your views, and between us perhaps add a little 
light. I have come here with a few heads upon which [ 
intend to try and focus your thoughts and shall ask you 
to fill in the vacancies. 

When a man joins any calling the first thing 
he has to do is to get a living; he has to join in 
the struggle for existence, and there is a right way 
and a wrong way of doing that. Even putting aside 
the artificial rules which we call professional etiquette, 
there is in every calling a right and a wrong way of 
going to work. Whether our calling be a profession or 
not we all desire to be successful. We have not all the 
same standard or object of success ; we have different 
tastes and different abilities—some of us want one 
thing and some another. Some men’s success is measured 
by the amount of money they can earn, others by the 
amount of comfort they can secure for themselves ; 
some by the position in society to which they can attain, 
and some by the additions to science they are able to 
make. In each of these ways a man may be successful. 
He may be satisfied with his success and yet other men 
may consider him an unsuccessful man beeause he has 
not attained the standard from their aspect. It is a 
very satisfactory state of affairs too, because a man who 
makes a lot of money need not trouble his head about 
science and as a rule he does not. (Laughter.) The 
man who troubles his head about science and adds a 
little or big contribution to our knowledge from a scien- 
tific poiat of view, is not very often, I am afraid, success- 
ful as a money-maker, but he has his compensation in 
attaining that which he prefers. In the achievement of 
success, therefore, you bring to bear different tastes and 
different abilities. One man according to his tastes 
won’t do this, or that, or many other things that many 
people think he ought to do. A man deficient in ability 
on the other hand cannot do many things other people 
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think he might do. We are a little apt when we are 
exceedingly strong on one point ourselves, and see a man 
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weak on that point to compare ourselves with him—un- 
favourably to him—we are all inclined to as Hudibras 
says: 
‘‘Compound for sins we are inclined to, 

By damning those we have no mind to.” 

It is common knowledge that a man often fails to 
notice the beam in his own eye and be remarkably acute 
in pointing out the mote in others. (Applause.) I 
want just to suggest that if we would introduce a little 
Christian charity into our views of others we should not 
be so apt to say they are guilty of unbusinesslike 
behaviour, unscientific behaviour or unprofessional 
behaviour. 

To come a little closer to the subject, and return 
to this struggle for existence which we all have to 

o through. It is no good a man being clever, no good 

is being attentive, no good his being honest ; in fact 
no good his being clever, attentive, and honest, if he has 
not some other traits. He requires a number of attri- 
butes. Tact for one thing is all important, if not 
always admirable. We must remember that the Dar- 
winian theory was “ the survival of the fittest.” Darwin 

did not say the best survived, he merely said the fittest. 
If we are in an artificial state vf Society where all men 

are not honest and not clever it does not follcw that the 

best man is by any means the most successful. It is just 
as well to remember that the man at the top of the pro- 
fession, or the biggest practitioner, or the man who has 
made the most money is possibly not the best man. He 
is the fittest for his surroundings. You may have all 
the virtues and none of the vices and yet you may have 
no success. You must get known as a first step towards 
success. It dves not do to put your light under a 
bushel. You have in some way to start a practice and 
get known. I think you will find that it is in this get- 
ting known that most of the friction occurs between 
neighbouring practitioners. To get known you must do 
something, you must get about. You must get intro- 
ductions. You must be where your work is, and as soon 
as ever there is a struggle to be in this position so soon 
do we begin to tread upon each other’s toes. What are 
the a ways of getting business? I take it that 
first of all we should draw a line between the methods 
adopted by a young man at starting and the old man 
who has got the horse by the head. If a young man is 
to do only what the old man does he may make up his 
mind that he will starve as suon as the money he got 
from his father is spent. It is absolutely necessary 
that a young man going into a district, unless he buys 

& practice, should have somebody else’s customer. [ 

take it that all the field is occupied more or less. 

_When a young man starts, and he has a perfect 
right to start, he must do something that the 
old man need not to do. I distinctly say that it is wrong 
for a young man who wants to establish a business to go 
touting round amongst his neighbour’s customers to get 
work. (Hear, hear.) I am, however, not prepared 
to allow that there are no reasons which excuse a young 
man starting for doing some blameable things. If you 

don’t allow that he cannot start. You would not say a 

man has no right to start in a district, even if there are 

already plenty of practitioners there. The question 
arises, how can he get known? Well, there are various 
ways. He has to get about as much as he can and be 
seen ; to keep up a decent appearance; to get himself 
known that he may obtain work. Of course there comes 
in the question—I don’t know whether you call it pro- 
fessional etiquette, or what, but it does not matter if a 
man has to live whether he sells candles or medicines 
the same moral law applies—and the question is how far 
he may ge how far he may not go? May he send out 
cards ? ay he send out circulars? If he send out 
circulars, may he publish a card in the newspapers, may 
he say a word in his own favour ? May he mention the 


prizes he obtained at College, the superior abilities 
vouched for by his last master? Where are you going 
to end? In this important matter of advertising, the 
Council of R.C.V.S. has laid down that a man should not 
advertise. It has gone so far as to say that certain forms 
of advertisement are grossly unprofessional. I believe 
that is right, but where are we to draw the line? It 
seems to me that the sending out of a card by a young 
man, even if he send it to other people’s customers is 
perfectly legitimate. He should not send out a circular, 
like the greengrocer, and say that he will attend to all 
orders with punctuality and dispatch ; all this is moral 
enough, but it is a matter of taste how it is done. I 
don’t like to see a circular on a very common piece of 
paper in very common type. I would say it is most 
unprofessional to send out a dirty common circular, 
though from a business point of view, there is nothing 
immoral in it, but I do say it is bad business. Circulars 
at 18/- per thousand are a good deal better than those at 
5/-. In one of my capacities I run a little paper, and I 
know a good deal about the veterinary profession. When- 
ever a man does anything that is good, creditable, 
and admirable, and there is an account of it jin the local 
prints he invariably sends me a copy of the paper ; 
(laughter) and when he does anything very wicked or 
discreditable his neighbour sends it, so I know pretty 
well what is going on, and I see things, from a point of 
view, that not many of you have an opportunity of 
seeing. (Laughter.) What [ have noticed is that Mr. 
Jones sends me Mr. Smith’s circular with expressions of 
horror, and it is nearly certain that within twelve months 
Mr. Smith sends me Mr. Jones’ card, or a sample of his 
labels, with equal expressions of horror. (Laughter.) A 
man does something in one direction that he thinks all 
right, and in another direction he does something that 
his neighbour thinks all wrong. I have been puzzling 
my head to draw a line, if I could, where we pass from 
right into wrong but it is absolutely impossible. When 
you see two circulars alongside you may say where one is 
better or worse than the other—I defy you to put up an 
abstract standard by which to determine what is bad and 
what is good. When we see a circular or card of a young 
man, therefore, we should make some allowance. If 
anything goes wrong in the profession don’t pillory a 
man al! at once, but give him a chance. Don’t be ahove 
showing him what is the correct way. It would have 
a good deal more effect than the sort of heavy attack 
very often made upon him. There is, however, an in- 
direct way of advertising yourself. A short time ago 
there was a complaint of a man who had a horn and 
dog cart, aud it was said he went into the market town 
blowing the coach horn, and there had a stall for the 
sale of medicines, It turned out that it was all untrue. 
He had a stall for the sale of medicines but no one 
objected to the way in which it was conducted, though 
many people thought it was unprofessional. The horn 
blowing was not true. The young man had not quite 
settled down to the staid ways of the professicn, and to 
cheer his spirits in driving through the country lanes 
learned to blow his horn. He did not blow it like a 
Cheap Jack to advertise his business, but simply to amuse 
himself in the lonely country roads. Is it right to put 
up a stall in the Market Place for the sale of your ow2 
special drugs or not? [ hardly think it is ; once started 
it has to be continued and I think that it does not pay 12 
the end. If that is wrong, is it any worse to go into the 
best parlour of the best hotel, and deposit a few cards 
on the table? Or is that much worse than sitting dow! 
with a few agriculturists and relating the story of the 
last tumour you removed that weighed 72lbs, (Lghtr-) 
And there are many other ways of glorifying yourself. 
Really when one comes to analyse these things you fin 

it impossible to make a rule as to how far you may 8° 
but the proper way of conducting your business, 4? 
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being fair to your neighbour, is to see that you do to 
others as you would that they should do to you. (Hear, 
hear. 

The cheap jack style of doing business really does 
the man as much harm as he does the profession. 
If you let alone the man who does that sort of thing he 
will very soon find out that it does not pay. Ifa man 
starts as a veterinary surgeonor in any other business 
and commences in a certain way, it is very difficult 
afterwards for him to alter the way in which he carries 
it on. Ifhe starts in a town and gets his work from 
coachmen and grooms, my experience is he remains the 
veterinary surgeon of coachmen and grooms, and never 
gets much past that. If a man aims higher he gets a 
better class of work and better business, but he has to 
wait longer for it. 

There are various other indirect ways of bring- 
ing yourself forward, and I want to ask you what 
you think of them. We, all of us, have some 
talents, and our abilities 1un in different directions. 
Some of us can talk better than others; some write 
better than others, some are sporting men, some are 
horsey men, and some judges of cattle. Every man has 
a perfect right to exhibit his strong point. I hold that 
a man who can ride to hounds well and can keep a 
decent huuter is perfectly justified in spending one day 
a week with hounds. (Applause.) It is really a good 
advertisement. You would not like it to be called such, 
but I am inclined to fancy that most business men who 
ride to hounds don’t look upon it entirely as sport. Most 
of them think I shall meet So-and-so and I may get an 
introduction to So-and-so. If he does not think so he 
does not do himself justice. If he know his friend 


best thing for a veterinarian at work. The man who 
writes a book—it may be a very bad one or a very 
useful one—has a perfect right to do so and you cannot 
prevent his publisher from advertising it. A man has a 
perfect right to sell the book he has produced, and I do 
not see why he should not advertise it but it is indirect 
advertising. It is done for the same reason that a man 
advertises medicines, or operas, or wines. When a man 
writes a book and advertises it, it is chiefly because he 
is proud of his work; he wants it known and he wants 
himself known. There are very few men who write 
books except to get something out of them, some want 
money, some reputation, they would be fools if they 
did not. The writing man may produce books, but he 
may also write to newspapers and make a not altogother 
unjustifiable exhibitions of himself when there is some- 
thing on in the district about horses or stock. It is not 
uncommon to see three or four stupid letters or leading 
articles in the lay press and you feel that you know a 
good deal more about the subject than the man who 
wrote it. Surely it is good for the public to be 
put right on the point, and doing this affords the 
consolation and the opportunity of showing how much 
you know. You write a nice letter, and someone is sure to 
appreciate and some day it may bear fruit in bringing a 
client or two. It can be overdone. A man can be 
always rushing into print showing what a clever man he 
is. The best thing is to let him loose. I don’t think 
he does much harm to the veterinary profession unless 
he takes to teaching doctoring, and then he does most 
harm to the reader who follows him. 

Concerning talking,most men, especially if rounda table 
can talk descriptions of cases clinically, or make observa- 


al Johnson is going to be there, and that Johnson has a | tions upon our calling with very much greater fluency and ae: 
relative Smith, whe has twenty horses, and he can get | detail than at more formal meetings. I know two or three tae 
an introduction to Smith through the other man, he is | men who havea large stock of observation and experience jae 
perfectly justified in going hunting to get that intro- | and who can talk a good deal after or before a meeting, . 
duction. [f a man may show his superiority in the | but who cannot talk while the meeting is on. I always 
hunting field and show hunting men on their own ground | think it is a pity they don’t tell their neighnours and 
that he is level with them they are apt to think he is a | neighbouring practitioners all they know at the best 

| good man in the field and therefore that he is a good man | possible time. Silence may mean modesty, but more 

, at the rest of his business. So it ought to be. In a_| often it is due to a vain self-consciousness—to a fear lest 

‘ hunting country the most successful practitioner is, as a | they do not talk as well as the best. There is a danger 

7 rule, one of the best men in the field, but he need not | in fluent talking, because it is not always accompanied 

’ always be the best practitioner. by a flow of ideas. As soon as a man can talk a little 

) About the writing man; herewe are getting | he may want to start lecturing. I have known veterin- 

a on much thinner ice. The writing man unfortu- | ary surgeons lecture on all sorts of things, “ Geography ” ) 

c nately is generally looked upon by owners of horses | and “ Burns as a poet” are subjects I have heard. That 

- and stock, as a man who possibly has very con- | lecturer did a great deal of good in his village however, 

0 siderable eminence as a theorist, but as one not likely | and he did himself some good. People thought he was 

d to be proficient in practice. It is a remarkable thing in | a very kind and a very learned man. Lectures are just 

D the horsey world that if you wear your trousers a little | now encouraged by the County Councils aud other local 

e loose and wear a beard, (laughter) and especially if you | authorities. Some of these lectures are most useful and 

8, Wear a turn down collar, it is supposed to indicate that | most unobjectionable ; they teach men how to take care 

e you cannot know anything about horses. (Laughter.) | of stock and something of the prevention of disease. 

h I have sometimes wondered when I have seen a friend in| Some of them are unmitigatedly bad. The man who 

n town at his curious get-up! He comes up with a pair of | lectures for the County Council and the veterinary sur- 

te certainly decently cut breeches, and gaiters, strongish | geon who gives prescriptions and tries ? teach his 

to boots, good hat and good jacket. I used to think that | audience how to treat disease not only does his profession 

es ‘was not quite town style, but it was I who was wrong. | harm but does harm to his audience, A great deal of 

a That is the way he ought to be dressed, for he came up | harm, because he gives them the idea that the treatment 

se to examine horses, prepared to ride them, and to go | of disease is mecharical, to be measured by a foot rule, : 

ut iuto the stable. As a matter of fact the horsey dress | and to consist of something out of a paper or out of a : 

sD that veterinary surgeons wear, and that is often smiled | bottle and not to require either skill or judgment, but 

ed at, is right and proper. It is handy and convenient and | only the possession of rules and specifics. Nothing has ‘| : 

in one of the most comfortable on a horse, or behind or | added more to quackery than the lessons conveyed by : 

he about him. It is the dress that most fits in with the | medical men and veterinary surgeons during the last 50 

rds surroundings, and your surroundings being horses or | or 60 years. Undoubtedly, we asa body, I refer to the 

wil cattle the dress at once suits your business. I don’t | two professional branches, have carried out our practice 

the think there is any harm in a man’s dress suggesting his | as though it were some mystery, some secret rite. We 

tr.) business ; it is rather suggestive of his common sense. | have not appealed to the public as men who have mas- 

elf. Some men wear a frock coat in London, but when/| tered an art so much as we have as men who are 

ind examining for sidebone the ends are apt to get in the | possessed ofa secret. The chief feature in the practice of 

g° mud which suggests to me that the frock coat is not the | medicine was to supply something in a pink paper, some- 
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thing in a blue bottle. Diagnosis was not necessary. 
You had only to disguise your ignorance, look omnis- 
cient, say nothing of the nature of the disease, but give. 
it a name and encourage the man to come and buy 
medicines by the dozen. It paid, and I don’t say it was 
wrong in its day, but see what it has done. It has 
taught the public to put, as a secondary consideration, 
your opinion and your skill,and to put as the primary 
thing the drug or medicine. If you have a specific like 
that, you prepare it and push it; other men can do the 
same and the public cannot distinguish between the 
two. Ifthey are told by a neighbour that he hada 
horse very ill which nearly broke his stall down, that he 
gave it “this” and he was right in quarter-of-an -hour, 
whereas in another case, someone else says his horse 
never showed any very bad symptoms,and the veterinary 
came twice a day, but he died iu four days ; the owners 
recognise in the one case that the horse died, and in the 
other that the animal got better, and conclude the cause 
of the recovery was “something in a bottle.” It is 
time we altered that. There are two ways of doing it, 
selling our medicines at the same price as our quack 
rivals and pushing the sale is one way, but it perpetuates 
the mischief and misleads the public. We should teach 
them that there is nothing in the bottle unless accom- 
panied by the brains of the man who made it up, that 
each case requires special attention, that our informa- 
tion, our time, vur brains are vastly more valuable than 
the drugs supplied. (Hear, hear.) I believe that would 
be the honest and proper way to meet the quack, by cut- 
ting away the ground of belief in him. 

As to fees, if you decide not to trust for your remunera- 
tion to a full supply of drugs but to make your clients 
pay a fair amount for the skill and time given them 
you come at once to a difficulty. One practitioner says 
“ Well, [ charge 5/-, 3/6, 2/6, or whatever it is, for a 
visit;’’? another says “I always charge 5/- for a visit 
never anything else.’’ Another man confesses with a 
sort of shame that he only charges 1/6. When you 
analyse these cases you find that the 5/- man does not 
use much medicine. The 1/6 man puts in a pile of 
medicine and, as a rule, yets the bigger bill of the two. 
(Laughter.) If we are going to attend merely to our 
own interests I am afraid that the proper thing to do is 
to do exactly what the public appreciate best—charge 
1/6 for a visit and give the patient four drinks where 
one would suffice. At 1/6 a drink you can get more 
money out of your client, and by this course you give 
more satisfaction to the majority of employers, but you 
leave your son and heir to go through precisely the same 
difliculty whilst all the time you are doing that you are 
piling up a good basis for the quack. You are cultivating 
the quack, and making it harder for the future V.S. to 
live when he comes intvu practice. If you men who have 
already got a good practice would take the bull by the 
horns and martyr yourselves a little bit, (not much— 
because those who are settled in practice with good 
reputations can more easily do it) and will drop the 
prices of medicines a little and increase the price of 
professional | will make it easier for the 
young one, and you will have laid the foundation for 
the destruction of the quack. As he cannot pretend to 
the skill you possess all he can do is to tell lies and 
swear boldly that his specific will do everything which 
he sets forth in the papers. When the public know the 
rettenness of specifics the quack will retire. 

The question of underselling is my next point. We may 
recognise underselling, but I don’t believe that we can do 
anything. You may expostulate with a man for undersell- 
ing, but there are so many ways of doing it that, as a 
tule, you are only expostulating with the man who does 
but had the misfortune to be found out 

urely professional men are like artizans, not all equally 
skillful, and, therefore, not all worth the winaatie sc 


Price alone does not determine the choice of clients. 
Go on in your own way, get as much as you can for your 
professional opinion, and hope other men will do the 
same. I don’t know whether people lay themselves out 
for contracts in this part of the country, but I believe 
the contract system is the very best one to adopt to 
make things go easy between the veterinary surgeon and 
his client. I have two or three reasons for saying that. 
In the first place we are slowly stamping out contagious 
diseases which used to bea source of income to veterinary 
surgeons. By hygienic and sanitary arrangements many 
other diseases are becoming scarcer. The whole tendency 
of medicine at the present day is conservative and it 
seems to me to point to the prevention of disease more 
than to the cure. 1 look forward to the time when both 
veterinary surgeons and medical men will obtain quite 
as much of their pecuniary reward for the prevention of 
disease as they do now for its cure. With a contract 
you are paid to prevent, as well as cure, disease, and it 
pays you to do it. If you have a contract you can ad- 
vise a man to do this or to avoid that. You can assist 
him in the prevention of disease and that will pay him 
a great deal better than all the treatment you can 
possibly give him for his money. I should hold further 
that as being more lucrative, as fulfiling the tendency of 
the day, as helping a client to do the very best he can 
for himself, and as providing the best income for our- 
selves, that the contract system between veterinary sur- 
geons and stockowners in one of the things to which 
more attention should be given, and we who try to keep 
well before the public the advantages of that system 
should urge it instead of waiting for odd visits and odd 
cases. 

One or two other things in business we are a little 
slovenly about. Your list of new instruments suggest to 
me how common it is to see a veterinary surgeon pull 
out a pocket knife and open an abscess with it—and he 
does it very well indeed—but you don’t know what he 
did with that knife five minutes before. When he has 
some dozen instruments how often they are rusty or 
dirty. In these antiseptic days a little greater attention 
to the appearance and cleanliness of instruments would 
pay, and the same applies to medicines too. We are 
content to send out half-a-dozen powders wrapped in 
newspaper with a piece of bruwn paper over that tied up 
with two different sizes of string tied together. (Lghtr.) 
You can hardly expect to compete with the count 
chemist, who puts up his powders very neatly and sen 
out medicine in a decent bottle with a decent label 
unless you follow suit. The expense is so little and the 
pleasure of seeing a thing done neatly should weigh with 
us, while the effect upon our clients would, I am sure, be 
a very great advantage and it would again be a check 
upon the rivalry that now exists, the unfair competition 
of the chemist. We ought to give him no advantage but 
do our work even the outside and unessential as well as 
he. All the externals should be good, and we know 
perfectly well that then the essentials will be none the 
worse 

Again the question has often arisen, should the 
veterinary surgeon do anything else? Well, that is 
governed by the old proverb “tools to those who can 
handle them.” If you are big enough man to carry on 
four businesses there is no harm, if you are honest. If 
you like to combine veterinary surgery with ladies’ 
millinery, I don’t see why a man should not be a linen- 
draper and a “ vet.”” The public would most likely think 
that a “vet” was hardly the man to sell things over the 
counter, and if he possessed the appearance of a linen- 
draper they would say that there was some unfitness? 
in his being a veterinary surgeon. That is the 
great objection to combin businessess — 
public may not approve, and may think you 
are jack-of-all-trades but master of none. Our 
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reputation is everything, and a combination that injures 
it is to be avoided, if for no higher reason, because it 
seldom increases public appreciation. The fitness or un- 
fitness of the combination’is an important factor in 
deciding what a veterinarian may or may not conjoin to 
his special calling. I see no reason why a veterinary 
surgeon should not have a farriers shop, and I think 
there are many reasons why he should. It is an awful 


nuisance at times, aud I don’t blame any man for not 
having one, still I hardly think any practitioner can be 
master of lameness or understand shoeing who has not had 
afarrier’s shop of his own or been very closely related to 
one. The shup is a worry, the petty details and annoy- 
ances are hardly worth the small profits obtained ; but 
you must remember that every business has these little 
worries. If you are prepared to put up with them you 
can get a profit out of the farrier’s business and find it 
extremely useful. There is another business sometimes 
combined with that of veterinary surgeon, that of a job- 
master, and there is no reason why these should not be 
combined. As to horse-dealing there is a difficulty. A 
man has to know his business remarkably well if he can 
be both horse-dealer and veterinary surgeon. The public 
have a right to suspect the veterivary surgeon who is a 
horse-dealer. They may say ‘‘I don’t care to have this 
man examine horses forme. He has horses of his own 
to sell’? Where there is the slightest antagonism or 
where any suggestion of want of impartiality comes in 
we should avoid the combination most carefully. I 
therefore think that the veterinary surgeon should leave 
horse- dealing alone. I don’t say there is any immorality 
in combining the two, and I allow that if he does it 
honestly he has a perfect right to do so, but for all that 
it is not expedient. 

Then there are public appointments veterinary 
surgeons have a right to look forward to. Lately 
rather fancy that the veterinary surgeon 


ever writes the history of the Board of Agriculture, and 
writes it truly, it will be bad reading for the men who 
started it, and the men who have run it. I don’t know 
all about it, but when it was taken over from the Privy 
Council, when the veterinary department was under the 
Privy Council and before it was under the control of the 
Board of Agriculture, the work had been done remarkably 
well. Immediately the Board of Agriculture took it 
over they increased the staffs, and gave a dozen men 
larger salaries than were paid to the veterinary surgeons. 
They found necessity for commissioners at £1500 a year, 
for a secretary and assistant secretary, the clerks were 
doubled, lay inspectors were increased, and it now costs 
as many thousands as it used to do hundreds, and there 
is hardly any more work done, save perhaps the collec- 
tion of a few statistics which the sub-editor of a provin- 
cial paper could do for £100 a year. They had three 
veterinary surgeons there alittle while ago, andthe Duke 
of Richmond in his time appointed them because he 
found that was the smallest number that could do the 
work. Mr. Herbert Gardner has, however, discovered 
that he could do the work with two. Hence Professor 
Brown has retired, and practically his place has been 
taken by a layman who now directs the veterinary de- 
partment. The experts give their opinion when asked, 
and they are not often asked. There seems to be a sort 
of idea at the Board of Agriculture at the present time 
that as soou as they can get rid of their two veterinary 
advisers they can buy a copy of Clayter’s “ Every Man 
his own Cattle Doctor’? and run the show themselves. 
(Laughter.) The time will come when the British pub- 
lic will turn round on the Board of Agriculture and 
there will be a big row, and after that the veteriuary 
surgeon will get his due. In the meantime all represen- 
tative bodies are open to influence. All of us are rate- 
payers and taxpayers, but we have absolutely shamefully 
and utterly neglected our position. We have somehow 


been treated with a considerable amount of contempt, or other as a body, more than any other body I know, 
ignominy and injustice. (Hear, hear.) If our training ignored politics local and national. It is time you 
is worth anything at all it onght to make us superior to turned over a new leaf. You will never do any good 
any class of men for all work relating to the diseases of | with the local or national Parliament unless you inter- 
animals. All inspectorships I think ought to be given fere with the representatives going there. Remember 
to veterinary surgeons. I don’t say so simply because I | this too. When twenty men get together you can get 
am a veterinary surgeon, but because when a man has | nothing out of them, but if you will take them one at a 
been taught a special trade or profession he must possess time you can get anything you like. When a man is 
some spevial knowledge uot possessed by those untrained. up for public office he will promise anything. Get 
If I want shoes or boots I go to a shoemaker, and if my individual promises and you are all right with the collec- 


watch is out of order I take it to the watchmaker’s tu be 
repaired, aud so I say that a veterinary surgeon is the 
man who should be employed to look after the diseases 
of animals. Most distinctly I deny that there is any 
special fituess to be gained through having been in the 
Army, Navy, or Police Force to enable a man to look 
after the diseases of animals, and I cannot for the life of 
me understand why anybody should think there is. The 


tive body. If you want to help the veterinary profession 
to appolutments, national and local, look after your 
representatives in Parliament or on the County Council. 
Bring your influence to bear upon them singly as well 
as collectively, and you may do some good. I will just 
conclude by saying that the moral so far as I can see it 
is to be as just as you can to your neighbour, and as just 
as possible to yourself ; to remember that the good or ill 


existence of all these odds and ends, these men who have done by the individual is reflected upon his profession ; 
left their profession either because it was sick of them and that we are capable of helping each other by unity 
or they were sick of it, is a grave wrong, not only to_ of purpose aud unity of action. in your own way do 
veterinarians but also to the taxpayer. Why they have the best you can, and when your neighbour, has been 
been stuck into veterinary inspectorships is simple and guilty of a positive offence report him to the Council 
explainable, They have friends, and blood is thicker and leave them to settle with him. (Applause.) 
than water. The chiefs of the Board of Agricultureand The CHarrMan said he had to thank Mr. Hunting for 
of the Local Authorities valued the veterinary profes- his most interesting address which had opened many 
sion at a low rate. They seemed to have thought any- points for discussion. He also desired to congratulate 
one could look after the diseases of animals and so they him on his recent election by the Council. 
appointed their friends and their friend’s friendstoas The Hon. Sxc. in opening the debate, argued that to 
many paid jobs as could be found. Of course excuses hold stalls at fairs and markets and to distribute cards 
to be made, and the statement most relied on is the | and circulars was disgraceful to the profession. Medical 
false one—that these men’s duties are not veterinary — | men, he said, never did such things as these. He had 
they are merely inspectors to see that the law is obeyed seen a Professor advertising in a weekly journal, and this 
and certain definite instructions carried out. I say this was infra dig. Here was a man who was well paid 
1s false, and I refer to the recently issued departmental | for teaching students at College now trying to take 
Teport which states that they trace the origin of disease | the bread out of the mouths of the people he 
and supervise the slaughter of animals. If anybody | had been teaching. (Hear, hear.) As to veter- 
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inarians riding to hounds, he declined to think 
that this was fur advertisement ; the reason was that in 
the hunting field they met such jolly good fellows and 
made so many friends. He had lectured and earned 
half-a-guinea a night instead of wasting his time, but he 
did not agree with it. When lecturing, his object was 
to teach people that they were dealing with animals and 
not with machines, and should therefore treat them with 
great consideration. ‘ 

Mr. Po.iock expressed disapproval of the prices at 
which contracts in some places are obtained. He believed 
that all their members should resolve to tender for con- 
tracts at one price, and then let those concerned give 
them to the man whom they considered the best. Re- 
garding the subject of lecturing, he thought the time had 
come when we should lecture, provided we felt ourselves 
competent for the task, but we should be careful not to 
injure any neighbouring practitioner. We ought not to 
give prescriptions or enter into the treatment of disease, 
but confine ourselves to generalities regarding the strac- 
ture of animals, hygiene, heredity, etc. Should our 
opinion be asked regarding any special complaint, we 
should refer the applicant to the veterinary surgeon in 
his own locality. 

Mr. OverEp thought that the question of contracts 
affected country practitioners very little. During an 
experience of 25 years he had never been asked to take a 
contract but twice, once by a late M.P., and by another 
gentleman, since deceased, which he did not accept. He 
got on fairly well by the old system of charging for what 
he did which he preferred to contracts. As to increasing 
their charge for advice and decreasing the price of 
medicines, he thought the principle right but in practice 
it would not answer as many of their clients went to the 
chemists and bought their supplies of advertised medi- 
cines by the half-dozen or more where advice could be 
had gratis. In his district this was the rule not the ex- 
ception, and people generally tried these medicines be- 
fore they came to the veterinary surgeon for assistance. 
The Board of Agriculture had behaved discreditably to 
the profession in the appointing of travelling inspectors. 
They did not ask for any particular favour but merely 
justice. A layman coming down into Norfolk to advise 
veterinary surgeons on the treatment of contagions 
diseases was certainly the wrong man in the wrong place, 
and the appointment of police constables as inspectors 
under the Contagivus Diseases (Animals) Act was most 
unfair. He never took warmly to lecturing, but there 
was sumething to be said in favour of it. The County 
Council, however, did not provide diagrams to illustrate 
the subjects nor offer adequate remuneration, and he 
thought veterinary surgeons would be wise in future to 
decline to lecture on such terms. 

On the motion of the Hon. Sec. the discussion was 
then adjourned to the next meeting. 

On the proposal of Mr. Auger a most cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr, Hunting for his address, and 
the meeting adjourned for tea. 

Wa. Surpuey, Jun. 


BORDER COUNTIES V.M.A. 
IR, 
In the report of the meeting of the Border Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association, in your issue of the 6th 
I find two or three important mistakes, please put in an 
erratum correcting them in your next. 
On page 202, 6 lines from top, Ist column. t¢ 

breast occurs it should be heart and this mort is m3 
peated in 2nd column, same page, line 17. In this same 
column line 15, and in the first line, 1st column, page 


203, the word microscopical occurs, it should i- 
pwd Ou page 202, 2nd column line 5, faint should Uh 


THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


The 12th Annual Meeting was held in the College, 
Camden Town, on Wednesday, Oct. 17th, at 6.30 p.m. 

The annual election of officers took place, the follow- 
ing gentlemen being elected. 

President: Professor Hobday. 

Vice- Presidents: Messrs. Freer, Farrent, Pennington, 
Anthony, Jarvis, Gazi, Berry, Colastremé, Hills, Parks, 
Dowell, and Dunstan. 

Hon. Treasurer: Professor Shave. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. Reeks. 

Assistant Secretary: Mr. W. Burt. 

The list of names of the gentlemen successful in ob- 
taining the medals given by the Association in the differ- 
ent competitions was then read, as follows : 

In class C a medal given for “ The best clinical report 
on either ‘in’ or ‘ out’ patients of the Hospital or Free 
Clinique’’ was awarded to Mr. Voisin. Another in the 
same class for “ The best oral or written examination on 
Operative Surgery,” was gained by Mr. Carless. 

In class B “ For the best dissection from any part of 
the Body,” the medal was awarded to Mr. Berry. 

In class A “For the best dissection of the Liga- 
ments of the fore and hind limbs—not including the 
pelvis—of the Horse,” the medal was awarded to Mr. 
Goodall. For the best oral and written examination on 
“ Stable Management,” Messrs. Dunstan and Berry were 
bracketed and were each awarded a medal. 

Professor Hobday then proceeded to give an address 
on “The Veterinary School of Alfort.” The addref, 
which was illustrated by a number of lantern slides, 
dealt with the necessary expenses of a trip to Paris, and 
a few hints to students as to the preliminaries to be 
passed through before being allowed to attend the 
schoo! : also with the regulations and rules to which the 
students have to submit; a description of the various 
buildings and facilities for study, especial attention being 
given to the general routine of the collegiate life of the 
French aspirant to a veterinary diploma and to his 
future prospects. In the concluding remarks several of 
the Scientific Institutions in Paris were briefly alluded 
to, including the Pasteur Institute and the institute of 
Animal Vaccines. 

With a hearty vote of thanks to Professor Hobday for 
his very interesting address the meeting terminated. 

Watter Burt, Assist. Sec. 


GLASGOW VETERLNARY COLLEGE. 


The introductory address in this College was delivered 
by Professor Limont on the 19th October. Bailie Gra- 
ham was iv the chair, and a large number of veterinary 
surgeons and students were present. , 

In the course of his address Professor Limont said 
that time would show whether or not the returns 
veterinary practice would justify the expenditure of time 
and money involved under the new regulations. First 
year’s students have been overloaded with preliminaty 
studies in the past, they had had more put upon them 
than was imposed upon medical students working for 
ordinary diplomas. ‘here was a danger that they WU 
be further overloaded in future. The lecturer 1nsis 
that both the medical and veterinary courses were over” 
loaded with rather superfluous inexact sciences (botany 
and zoology) prefixed to other inexact sciences such * 
anatomy, pathology, and physiology. He urged t 
physica: science (natural philosophy) should be 


dominant preliminary study, and pointed out how m0 
it was needed in such sciences as anatomy, physiology; 
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and pathology. Not only was it wanted in scientific 
work, but it was of the utmost importance in matters 
of another kind, for instance as applied to the neglected 
subject of vehicles and draught. Physical science was 
exact science, and more of this was wanted to balance 
the numerous inexact sciences studied by medical and 
veterinary students. : 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE CARE OF ANIMALS. 


It only too frequently happens that those who are 
entrusted with the care and management of the domes- 
tic animals, though they may be willing and anxious to 
carry out the duty confided to them, are yet deficient in 
the knowledge necessary for the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of this object. From time to time attempts have 
been made by means of books and lectures to improve 
this needful knowledge, and there can be no doubt that 
the requirements of animals useful to us, and especially 
that most valuable slave the horse, are much better 
understood and attended to than formerly. Much yet 
remains to be done in some quarters, however, before 
animal management is sufficiently understood, and dis- 
comfort, pain, premature decay, and consequent pecuniary 
loss and annoyance to the owners can be averted. One 
of the most recent moves made with the view of diffusing 
this knowledge has been inaugurated at the Morley 
Memorial College for Working Men and Women, Water- 
loo Road, where last week the first of a series of ten 
lectures on the care of horses and other animals in health 
and disease was delivered by Professor Pritchard. The 
class for which these lectures has been established is in- 
tended to du a similar work with regard to animals to 
that the Ambulance Association does for mankind—that 
is, afford instruction for the preservation of health and 
the treatment of minor accidents. The first lecture was 
principally devoted to a consideration of those conditions 
of the feet which interfere with the proper utilisation of 
the horse. In reference to this allusion was made to the 
excellent work that is being achieved by the Worship- 
ful Company of Farriers in improving the shoeing of 
horses, a matter that greatly needed the attention of 
some influential body like this Company to induce shoers 
to pay more heed to the structure and preservation of such 
a complicated, sensitive, and essential organ as the 
horse’s foot. It is to be regretted that the company’s 
efforts have been much opposed by many veterinary 
surgeons who do not approve of the shoers being in- 
structed in this way. But the lecturer gave testimony 
to the great ammount of good that was being done in this 
direction all over the country.—The Lancet. 


THE MODERN “ VET.” 


Dear Sir,--The interesting communication by J. 
Fraser which appeared in your issue of the 8th of Sept. 
aud the recent outcry against combined callings leads me 
to think that the following extract with its few out- 
spoken remaiks aud which is taken from the current 
number of The Sheffield Telegraph is not without interest 
to us.—Yours truly, 

Joun Hy. Yates. 


.“ The vet. though sometimes a charlatan, sometimes 
i age and sometimes given to drink, is, on the 
whole, a vast improvement upon the uneducated horse 


doctor of former times. A really good vet. is a tower of 
strength to the horse owner, and sometimes little less 
than a guardian angel to the ordinary purchaser who 
buys a horse of a dealer, who employs the vet. to examine 
him for soundness. Occasionally the modern vet. is a 
little too much of a fine gentlemen; but in his best 
estate he has a peculiar, an indefinable stamp of his own. 
Perhaps it might be described as a professional air tem- 
pered slightly with rakishness. The ideal vet. has the 
grave look of a physician, and yet in the cut of his hat, 
in the colour of his necktie, in the shape of his coat, or 
in some other trifle there will be a picturesque sugges- 
tion of horsiness, which, upon careful examination, will 
be apparent also in the expression of his face. The 
same distinct and pleasant air, semi-medical and semi- 
sporting, is found too, in the equipage of the vet. And 
what a good horse he drives. Commonly he affects a cob ; 
not one of your coarse-bred, fat, chunky cobs, such as 

figure in magnificent harness at horse shows, but a well- 

bred cob, with thin flat legs as hard as iron—a cob that 
is broad between the eyes, and has delicately cut ears 

which flash forward and backward, indicating a lively 
but docile disposition. Vets., to their credit be it said, 
become fond of their horses, and seldom change them. 

I never knew one to drive a stupid animal; and some of 
the best and perhaps I may add truest horse stories that 
I have ever told related to nags that were in this line of 
business. I fancy that the profession of a vet tends to 
become hereditary ; I know several families, at least, in 
which that is the case. And certainly, in these days of 
overcrowded professions and trades, a man might do 
worse than to bring up his son to this calling. To begin 

with, the vet always has his office in a stable,—a fact very 
captivating to a well-regulated, boyish imagination, and 

not without its charm even for certain persons of mature 

years. His occupation isa manly, wholesome, outdoor 

one ; he is subjected to no extraordinary temptations, 

and he has many opportunities to relieve the suffering 

of dumb and icnocent animals. Of all professional 

horsemen, the vet. deserves best both of men and 

horses.—Henry Childs Merwin in The Atlantic 

Monthly. 


(This description is, of course, of the American practi- 
tioner.—Eb.]}. 


The Antitoxin treatment of Diphtheria. 


The British Medical Jowrnal is publishing reports from 
various parts of the country of the employment of the 
antitoxin serum in the treatment of diphtheria. Ina 
very large proportion of cases complete success has at- 
tended the method. Dr. Watkin Hughes, for instance, 
reports that during the present severe epidemic of 
diphtheria at Barnham Broom, Norfolk, he has attended 
40 cases; of the first 30 treated by ordinary methods 
10 died ; in the next following 10 cases, which were very 
severe, the serum treatment was used, and every patient 
recovered after a siugle injection. To obtain the best 
results experience already accumulated proves that the 
treatment must be adopted at an early stage of the 
disease ; but at the present time there is considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply of the serum. 
There is extreme difficulty in obtaining the smallest 
supply, and we learn from Messrs. A. & M. Zimmermann 
that they find it utterly impossible to meet the demand 
for Dr. Aronson’s antitoxin for the most pressing cases. 
They inform us that the makers, Messrs. Schering & Co., 
of Berlin, have at present about 100 horses under treat- 
by Dr. Aronson, and they report that the scarcity will 
probably continue until January next, as the ordinary 
time for rendering horses immune is estimated to be 
from twelve to fifteen months—Chemist and Druggist. 
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** Useful to Man.” 


“ The horse is a noble animal and useful to man” so 
the spelling books told us. The advance of science gives 
a new force tothe old saying. We have used the noble 
animal for pleasure, work, gambling, and fighting. Man 
has inflicted upon him every outrage but still he returns 
good for evil, and now has come to our rescue with a 
remedy for diphtheria. The Pasteur Institute has made 
arrangements to obtain some of the horses weeded out 
from the French Army prior to the customary sales by 
auction. The animals will be used for obtaining anti- 
diphtheritic serum. The Minister of Finance has 
already come to an agreement with the Minister of War, 
by which the representatives of the lustitute will pick 
out the horses which they consider the most suitable. 
In accordance with the arrangements, they have selected 
15 out of 39 horses belonging to the 2nd Reyiment of 
Cuirassiers, which are just about to be sold. The 
amount to be paid for them will be the average price at 
which the other horses are knocked down. 


Personal. 


Dating from La Haule, Jersey, October 22, Professor 
Walley writes : “ As you will doubtless have noticed, I 
am here for the benefit of my health. Unfortunately, it 
does not improve as | would like, but the weather was 
very bad last week and I could not get ont.” 


Mr. Cionas, M.R.C.V.S., delivered a very interesting 
and practical address upon “ Health ; how to get it, and 
how to preserve it,” at the first meeting of a Guild 
recently formed for young people on undenominational 
lines, ou Tuesday evening, Oct. 16th., in the Congrega- 
tional Schoolroom, Wollerton. A discussion followed, 
and the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Clunas and the chairman. 


Mr. Hzaty, M.R.C.V.S.L., commenced @ colirge of 
lectures in the Public Hall, Kington, Herefordshire 
(under the auspices of the County Council) on Tuesday 
evening, the 9th inst. The chair was taken by Mr. Phil- 
pin, who, in a very pithy speech, dwelt upon the advan- 
tages of horse- breeding and its management. Mr. Healy, 
in a lecture of over one hour and half, wade more inter- 
esting by the exhibition of lantern views, explained the 
treatment of horses. Several yeutlemen questioned the 
lecturer at the close. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


a from London Gazette :-- 

et.-Major Middleton F. M. Case is pl i 

pay (Sept. 29). placed on retired 
William Edward Russell, gent., to be Vet.-Lj i 

succession to Vet,- Major M. F. M. Case, 


THE CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTM 
INDIA. 


In a resolution dealing with the first an 
the Civil Veterinary the 
> following remarks :— 
e Civil Veterinary Department 
a development of the old 
meut” which was maintained until about four 
half years ago under military control, and which d alt 
solely with the utilisation of the stallions about 300 F 
number, imported at Imperial expense from Euro ne 
Arabia. Experience having proved that the eucceny of 
horse- breeding operations depended much upon the. ; 
operation of civil officers as well as of leadin id. 
holders and native gentlemen, with whom evil’ rath 
than military officers were brought into official eonten 


the measure was adopted of transferring the Imperial 
Horse- Breeding Department to the Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture. The step thus taken had the 
advantage, firstly, of facilitating the expansion of horse- 
breeding operations by encouraging the utilisation of 
sires other than those which are imported at Imperial 
expense, which for the purposes of this resolution will be 
termed Imperial stallions; secondly, of permitting the 
employment in other directions of veterinary officers, 
hitherto restricted to duties connected with horse- 
breeding ; thirdly, of forming at once the basis of a Civil 
Veterinary Department which should deal with cattle 
and cattle disease, the formation of which had from 
the time of Lord Mayo been urged both by the Govern- 
ment of India and successive Secretaries of State ; and, 
fourthly, of placing the veterinary officers under the 
organised control of provincial authorities. 

This brief sketch of the expansion of the Imperial 
Horse-Breeding Department into a Department with 
wider functions, will make it clear that the chief duty of 
the officers of the Department is not only to maintain 
Imperial horse-breeding operations at the level which 
they had reached when the old Department was incor- 
porated in the new but to raise and improve them. A 
guarantee was in fact given to the Military Department 
that this responsibility should be distinctly upheld, and 
that in all matters connected with the purchase, manage- 
ment, and distribution of Imperial stallions the authority 
of the Military Department should be unimpaired. 

With reference, first, to Part I. of the Inspector- 
General’s report, which, as already indicated, is brought” 
under the special review of the Military Department, 
the Government of India have reason to conclude from 
the summary presented by Veterinary-Lieut.- Colonel 
Huallen that the operations of the Department in connec- 
tion with Imperial stallions, so far as they depended on 
the exertions of the provincial officers, have been, to say 
the least, zealously maintained at the high standard of 
former years, The increase in the number of branded 
mares avd in the demand tor high-class stallions is en- 
couraging. The only subject for regret is the short 
supply of both horse and donkey sstallions from 
England, 

Turnivg now to Part Il. of the report, the first sub- 
ject to be nuticed is the extension of horse-breeding by 
the agency of “ district stallions,” i.e., stallions other 
than those which are Imperial. The subject was one to 
which strong attention was drawn in this Department 
Circular No. 18.54, dated the 25th May, 1892. It was 
then explained that the main object 1m view was, by the 
employment of sires cheaper and smaller, than the high- 
class stallions imported by the Imperial Government, to 
raise gradually the standard of the country- bred animal 
until a very much Jarger number of mares fit to be served 
by high-class sires should be forthcoming. The progress 
made in this direction since the Department was form 
is not very clearly shown, and should be more precisely 
indicated in future reports. Signs have not been want 
ing that wealthier and more intelligent members of the 
agricultural community are beginning to take a person 
interest in the suoject, and that in many cases they 
uvt be slow tu respond for their own advantage 
official encouragement. The action taken by Veterimaly- 
Lieutevant-Colonel Hallen in the development of 8 
breeding farm at Babugarh, where all operations conve 
ted with raising forage are carried on by horse and pohy 
power instead of by cattle power, has supplied an U 
object lesson, whereby civil officers may attract the 
attention of native gentlemen to this subject. | 
system is one which in the hands of landed proprietors 
must prove an economical method of carrying oD 
breeding farm, and has, indeed, for purposes 0 


forage, beeu adopted as the cheapest plan in the stu 


farms of the Remount Department. 
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THE VETERINARY SURGEON AND THE 
PUBLIC. 
Sir, 


I 
Aweek or two since at Lambeth Police Court, a case 
of working a horse suffering from lameness, the result of 
disease and neglect, was brought before the magistrate 
by inspector Marsh, of the R.S.P.C.A. One veterinary 
surgeon stated that the horse was quite unfit for work, 
and was in great pain. Another fully qualified man gave 
evidence diametrically opposed to this. The Lambeth 
magistrate left the bench and inspected the horse him- 
self, and on his return thus addressed veterinary surgeon 
No.2. “The horse I have seen is hardly fit to carry 
itself, let alone do any work, and any veterinary surgeon 
who has the least respect for himself would not say that 
a horse like the one in question was fit for work.” 

Last week a case was before the Croydon bench of 
magistrates—the defendant charged with working a horse 
in a heavy cart when lame and suffering from quittor. 


magistrate said there was no doubt that the horse had an 
open wound causing pain, and fined defendant altogether 
£2 13s. 

If the veterinary profession wishes to keep up its 
status this will not be done simply by neatness of 
dispensing and sv on, but rather by rectitude of con- 


first case when he left the witness box after the magistrate’s 
rebuke, which he brought upon himself by attempting to 
defend a bad case! What do the public think? Let 
men be true to their colours and to each other, leaving 
alone the paltry fee earned at the expense of their own 
reputation an 
should be no vain attempt to patch up a bad job, though 


this should be done with due consideration for the 
opinion of others. 
“Not a Vert.” 
[Which V.S. was wrong we do not know, and the decision 
is not assisted by the magistrate’s dictum.—Eb.]} 


PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING. 


Deak Sir, 


See enclosed—Isn’t it playing it rather low down ! —Yours, 


TELEGRAMS: “‘SYNDICATE, KENDAL.” 


* CouNTRY VET.”’ 


Veterinary Knowledge for Farmers: 


THE PREVENTABLE DISEASES OF FARM STOCK. 


Prof. J. WORTLEY AXE, A. B. PEASE, Esq., HAROLD SESSIONS, Esq., M.R.C.V.S. 


S ARTICLES IN STEREO 


FOR 


£2: 


59: 0 


The stereo is cast in 15 ems, and may be cut to any length ; the columns to be returned when used. 
The articles may also be had in proof or matrix. 


THE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL. 


Lp WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. 
IR, 


As a reader of your valuable paper I trust you will. 
a an me in taking the liberty in calling, or perhaps 
sailing the attention of your most honourable pro- 
on to a statement of Professor Williams’ recorded in 


September 8th paper with regard to Government inter- 
vention and the wholesale slaughter of animals. I had 
hoped to see it favourably commented upon, but it will 
not, I hope, yet fail to have its influence, I fully believe 
the voice of the stockowners of Great Britain would go 
up in unison in favour of abolition of the slaughter of 


Veterinary surgeon No. 1 stated that the horse was lame 
and unfit for work. V.S. No.2 that the horse walked 
quite sound but trotted slightly lame. In this case the 


duct. One can imagine the feelings of V.S. No. 2 in the 


that of a professional brother. There 


every man may fairly and honestly state his opinion; but- 
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4 animals, and would hail the day when a more rational __ Lancasaire V.M.A. 
mode of procedure was adopted to the benefit of all con- | Pres: Mr. Gartside Mayor, ¥.R.c.v.8., Kirkham. 
earned. Hon. Sec: Mr. Harry D. Chorlton, m.x.c.v.s., 
Great things could be done by unity of action—isola- ’ 974 Oxford Street., Manchester. 
tion, disinfection, proper treatment and notification in Meetings, 1st Thursday in March, June, Sept., & Dec. 
all cases where infectious or contagious diseases exist, LincounsHirE V.M.S. 
and animals, especially pigs, kept under entirely different | Pres: Mr. H. J. Goodall, .n.c.v,s., Melton Mowbray. 
conditions. I sincerely hope the worthy Professor’s Hon. Sec: Mr. J. A. Robinson, .n.c.v.s., Market Deeping. 
important remarks will not, like many things, be regarded Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October. 
as a passing thought, but that a great lasting good may | 
come of it and something beneficial done.—Yours faith- | p,.,. Mr. H. v4 
fully. Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, M.B.C.Vv.8., 
C. W. HERBERT. Camden House, High St., West Bromwich 
South Wigston. Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May. dated 
(The rentark referred to by our correspondent we suppose Second Tuesday in August, November: 
was that made by Trofessor W. O. Williams at the meeting Natrona Vet. AssocraTIon. 
in Glasgow of the Scottish Metropolitan V.M.S. He said} Pres: Mr. William Hunting, F.n.c.v.s., London 
‘It behoved them all to do their best to keep together, be- | Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, F.8.c.v.s., Birmingham 
cause nowadays what with Government intervention and | Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F-B.c.v.s., London. 
the wholesale slaughter of animals the time would soon | Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.z.c v.s 
come when they would have no animals to treat.” Our Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 
correspondent seems not to quite understand the Professor’s | Sec. of Prov. Com: Prof. Hobday, © 1 
meaning, as he apparently thinks it analogous to his suppo- Royal Vet. Coll., Camden Town, N.W. 
sition that the majority of stockowners would vote for the N Vv fo 
abolition of slaughter” as a means to stamp out disease. & Moves th 
We give stockowners credit for more sense than this. They : oagueigeegrgs “he ec 
are the gainers by having no disease to treat, whilst the Pres: Mr. Peter Taylor, ¥.x.0.v.6., Manchester £! 
veterinary practitioners are losers so far as the curtailment Mr. Greaves, ar 
of that branch of their practice is concerned. An operation Seo: Mr. Lae, ev 
that has rid the country of cattle plague. pleuro-pneumonia Grosvenor Girést, Oxford-st., Manchester m 
and foot-and-mouth disease is Histinetly rational, and a Norra or Enetanp V.M.A, de 
belief to ~ ge ~ its owner beyond the pale of | Pres: Mr. W. A. Hancock, M.p.c.v.s., $0 
| . argument. Prof. W. O. Williams would be the last to agree Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. : 
with Mr. Herbert.—Ep. |. Hon. Sec: Mr. F. T. Finney, M.n.c.v.s, 
Walley, Limont; Messrs. J. H. Yates, C. W. Herbert be 
W. Anderson, W. Burt. Leonard Pearson, E. W. Hoare, Pres; Mr. J. P. 8. Walker, 
1 J. Edwin Saunders (with enclosure), ‘‘ Not a Vet.” Hon. Mr. J . Sutcliffe Hurndall, u.n.c.v.s., 
Vety. Review, Freeman’s Journal, The Market Drayton M Kensington. hi 
4 seeutioan. eetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 
i Pres: Mr. Reid, u.n c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. thi 
din Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, ™.R.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire or 
rinary eties — sses, Verermnary M.A. cli 
Alterations for this list must be duly notified by the Secretaries. | Pres: Prof. M’Fadyean. th 
y notified by taries. y 
Hon Sec: wrof. Hobday. Assist. H.S. Mr. R. Over. Th 
Scorrish Merroponitan V.M.S. otl 
; _ Bommay V.M.A. Pres: Prof. W. O. Williams, F.R.C.v.8., New Vet. Coll., Edin. Ve 
ion, Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.n.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbro’ ho 
: : Messrs. N. D. Dhakm 3 i 
G. Haji, Esq. Pres.: Mr. J. G. Deans, m.n.c.v.s., Bishop Auckland. 
See : 8. K. Nariman, Esq., M.d., B. 80., L.v.sc Hon. Sec : Mr. W. Awde, F.B.C.V.8., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept, and Dec. dif 
} SouTHEerRN Counties V.M.S 
Pres: Mr. J. 
Friday of bere, enrith, Cumberland | Hon. Sec : Mr. C. Pack, m.r.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants. por 
f fs -, June, and October. Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. acc 
ALC j 
i" on. Sec: Mr. T. Assheto : es: Mr. James Dow, m.&.c.v.s., Swansea 
156 Dhurrumtollah. Hon Sec Mr. A. C. Stewart, m.r.c.v.s., Cardiff. 
Pres Mr A. Prudames, m.x.c.v.s. 
Hon. See. Mr F.C. Mahon, Western Counties V.M.A. 
93 Huddlestono- | Pres: Mr. W. Harvey Bloye, m.r.c.v.s., Plymouth ‘me 
Meeting, Thursday in | Mow, See: Mi. W. By Neldar, Paul 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square. Holborn y. March and September. 
Eastern Counties V.M.A West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. T. E. Auger, .n.c.v.s., Wymondham Pres: Mr. D. Allan, .n.c.v.s., Clarkston-by-Busby, Glasgo# 
Hon. See. : Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown, Gt Y Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Anderson, F.B.¢.v.8., - 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July, > 397 Parliamentary Road, Glasgow suf 
{ Vet. Mep. Assn. or [re YorxsurrE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. T. D. Lambert, r.n.c.v.s. Store Street Dubli Pres; Mr. A. W. Mason. ¥.R.c.y.s., North Street, Leeds. . 
Hon, Sec. Mr. J. McKenny, u.2.0.¥.8., » Dublin. | Hon. Sec; Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh, m.n.0.v.8., 
110 North Street, Leeds. 


116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. "Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and October. 


